This demand for worship is not based upon either 
originate in either of those natures. Those who 
are most under the controlling influence of either the 
physical or intellectual nature feel the least of this de- 


mand ; and had man no other nature, he would feel 


nothing of it. net t 

This demand for religious exercise, so universal 
among mankind, proclaims the existence of a religious 
nature in man, as a constituent portion of his being. 
It proclaims the existence of a nature which must be. 
supplied with that food which is adapted to its being, in 
order to nourish, strengthen and develop it: It 
proclaims another important truth, that this religious 
nature will be favorably or unfavorably affécted accord. 
ing as its demands are properly or improperly complied 
with. 

The demand of the physical body for food proclaims 
the same truth jn respect to itself, as does this demand 
of our religious natures ; and the health and welfare of 
the body are not indifferent to the kind of food with 
which its demands are supplied. The. mischief inci- 
dent to an indiscriminate thrusting of crude matter into 
the stomach would be no greater to the physical body 
than an indiscriminate supply of this demand of our 
religious natures. - Its demands may be hushed by any 
kind of religious exercise which satisfies our highest 
ideal of worship ; but it does not thence follow that the 
demand has been properly supplied. 

The existence of this demand is a solemn truth, chal- 
lenging the highest and most serious consideration of 
the-immortal being. It is a demand of his highest 
ture, and has to do with his highest interest and desti- 
ny. The physical body may famish and die; the intel- 
lectual nature may be undeveloped in this sphere ; and 
still the immortal may repair his loss in another and 
better sphere ; but let the religious nature pine out a 
sickly existeace here, and the unfolding ages of eternity 
alone can sum up the loss. 

The soul of man in its inmost being, is so allied to 


- the Divine of the universe, that its demands cannot be 


slighted without an irreparable injury. Its demands 
have to do with its vital and inmost relations to God, 
and its demands are based upon those relations. Neg- 
lect the soul in its yital relations, and-you wound its 
immortal constitution — you inflict upon it a scar which 
eternity can not efface. Wound the immortal constitu- 
tion by indifference to its necessary demands, or by a 
false compliance therewith, and spiritually you are in a 
condition analogous. to him who, by his lust and dissipa- 
tion, has undermined his physical constitution, and thus 
entailed upon his physical body disease and wretched- 
ness during the period of its existence. 

A true demand, in its proper sense, implies a need of 
that which is demanded ; and that need must be supplied, 
or the demandant must suffer more or less permanently, 
according to the need. Thus hunger is a demand of 
the physical body for proper nourishment; thirst is a 
demand for proper fluids. The inquisitive tendency of 
the mind is a demand for knowledge to lead the intellec- 
tual being in the ways of wisdom ; so also is the de- 
sire of the religious nature for worship a demand of that 
nature for union and communion with God ; and each of | 
these demands must be obeyed, or that department of 
our being making the demand will fail of attaining 


om 


2 5 having ustactori determi d those things, 
it then conducted its worship under the influence of mo-| 
tives which vary in their nature according to their va- 
‘rious ideas of the character and requirements of the 

God of their worship. 

Hence, in studying the nature and ascertaining the 
teachings of the various modes of worship, we must be 
careful not to identify the feeling which prompts the de- 
sire, and the motive which induces the form of worship. 
The feeling which prompts the desire is the natural de- 
mand of the soul for communion; while the motive 
which governs the form of expression has its origin in 
the false ideal of the worshipper. 

The unenlightened savage, who worships the Great 
Spirit in the war dance, amid the din and confusion of 
his discordant music; or the misguided Hindoo, who 
throws himself beneath the car of Juggernaut, or 
stretches himself upon a bed of spikes; or the Moham- 
medan who bows toward Mecca, and makes his pilgrim- 
age thither; or the Catholic, who says mass and kisses 
the cross; or the Protestant Christian, who sings and 
prays to Christ-and God—all give expression to the 
same innate impulse for worship; all are prompted by 
the same desire to communicate and commune with the 
Supreme Ruler of the universe. They all differ in 
their form of expressing that desire, and may be actuated 
by different motives, according to their ideas of the char- 
acter and requirements of the object of their venera- 
tion, and the influence which their worship is to have 
upon him and themselves. But while they thus differ, 
there is a sameness in the character of the primary im- 
also a sameness in the general characteristics of their 
ideas of what constitutes worship. Prayer and praise, 
and the observance of religious ordinances, and the per- 
formance of religious ceremonies, constitute the worship 
of all the various devotees of religion. 

This general sameness in respect to what constitutes 
worship, proclaims an important truth which must not 
be overlooked in this investigation. Itis neither acci- 
dental nor educational. It has as certain and true a 
foundation in the religious nature as hunger and thirst 
have in the physical nature. It proclaims as unerringly 
a demand for that which the religious nature needs for 
its true development. 

Adoration and praise of the Divine Being are the 
elements of all worship ; ordinances and ceremonies are 
but means of expressing them, or impressing the mind 
with those things which call them forth. Adoration 
signifies praying to; and prayer is the condition of the 
weak and dependent being, conscious of his needs, and 
desirous of having them supplied. This condition of 
prayer is most beautiflly expressed by the poet : 


“ Prayer is the soul’s sincere desire, 
Uttered or unexpressed ; 
The motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast, 
Prayer is the heaving of a sigh, 
The falling of a tear; 
The upward glancing of an eye, 
When none but God is near.” 


This condition and exercise of the mind known as 
prayer, implies a sense of need and a desire that the 
lack may be supplied. It implies dependence upon the 
being to whom it is addressed, and faith in the power of 
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feet the divine Being, they ate of no 
a8 our prayers are to be answered, those 
come directly or indirectly from the Divine. 

The suppliant, when he prays for himself, is the re- 
cipient of the blessing by coming into a condition re- 

ceptive of it. When he truly prays he enters into the 
closet of his inmost soul, shuts the door of his heart | 
against all external influences. Appetite, passion, lust, 
pride, envy, malice, ill-will, and all uncharitableness, 
cease. Then arises within him that divine element, 
love — holy, pure, truthful, confiding — and it goes forth 
undisturbed, and unites with the divinity of the universe, 
coming into conscious communion with God; and the 
union being thus established, the heat of divine love 
flows in and invigorates the soul, and the light of divine 
wisdom illuminates their entire being. The suppliant 
thus coming into union with the Divine, becomes as it 
were a portion of God, and is thus made an instrument 
of divine energy and power. It was this union be- 
tween Christ and God that made him such an instru- 
ment of divine power. He made this union constant. 
He lived in God, and God in him. The wisdom, love, 
and power of God shone through him. He came into 
this union through prayer; he maintained it by the 
same means. 

The great condition of prayer, then, is to bring the 
suppliant into conscious union with God, that he may 
become receptive of divine wisdom, lo fe and power, and 
thus bec unfoliet.4 ic or fi fi being 5 
and by thus becoming receptive in himself, he becomes 
the instrument of divine energy. He is, as it were, the 
hand of God to work ; he is as the wisdom of God to 
illuminate ; he is as the love of God to redéem. 

Contemplate Jesus Christ in this relation to God, and 
then read his sayings of himself, and you will discover 
a beauty, a truthfulness, and a power in his language 
the world has hitherto failed to discover. You will thus 
perceive the trath as he perceived and taught it; you 
will thus understand his perfect oneness with God, and 
yet his entire dependence upon him ; and you will real- 
ize the force of that conclusion, that no man can do the 
works which he doeth except God be with him. 

Such, then, is the true nature of prayer so far as the 
suppliant is concerned. And it is the highest destiny 
of the individual to come into this union with God, and 
this union can only be attained by prayer ; and hence it 
is that the impulse to worship is innate and universal in 
man. It is the aspiration of the inmost soul, seeking its 
highest destiny by the only means through which it can 
be attained — prayer. 

Do you feel the need of strength, physically and spir- 
itually? Pray until you are in true communion with 
God, and a divine energy will permeate your being ? 
Do you feel the need of wisdom ?—>pray, and when the 
true union is established, divine wisdom will shine in 
upon you, and chase all darkness and doubt from your 
being. Do you feel the need of love to impel you in 
the discharge of your duties? — pray, and when you 
have succeeded in entering into the closet of your soul, 
and have shut out the influences of your external being, 
so that your inmost can go forth, then will your heart be 
touched with a living coal from off the altar of God, 
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the external being into action 
cluded when we seek to come into conscious union with 
the Divine. For this reason Christ retired into the 
mountains and deserts, or as they are sometimes called, 
“secret places,” or “ places apart,” to pray. When he 
sought to come into the most intimate union with God, 
he even excluded his beloved disciples, that their pres- 
ence might not disturb the sacred stillness of his closet 
hours. 

Verbal praying is useful only in cases when the ex- 
pression flows from inmost feeling without the inter- 
vention of thought ; but when the suppliant is obliged: 
to make an intellectual effort to translate his desires 
and aspirations into oral language — when thought and 
memory are called into active exercise to furnish the 
subject of prayer and the language to express it — then 
its true effect is in a great measure lost. 

The influence which one mind exerts over another by 
its presence is sufficient to embarrass and hinder that 
going forth of the inmost soul, which is necessary to es- 
tablish a conscious union with the Divine. If, however, 
all minds present harmonize and unite in the breathing 
forth of the soul’s holiest aspirations, then they aid each 
other in their mutual prayers. But such aid must be 
rendered silently, lest the flow of holy feeling should 
be disturbed by awakening intellectual exercise 
Pe edin these highest devotional exercises 
have felt the necessity of silence. The least noise 
awakening self-consciousness in the worshipper for the 
time being, calls back the soul into itself, and breaks in 
upon the stream of divine communion. Hence it is 
that the voice leading in prayer often disturbs the de- 
votion of those who desire themselves to pray. Espe- 
cially is this the case when the leader is praying from 
thought and not from feeling — when there is apparent 
effort to collect ideas and clothe them in language. 

True prayer cannot be coerced. If it be not the 
Spontaneous going forth of the soul, if it be not the ex- 
pression of irrepressible desire and inherent aspiration, 
it is not such prayer as will gain the audience-chamber 
of Heaven. Such formal prayers as are offered at stat- 
ed times to fulfil a duty or complete a form, which are 
verbose, lengthy, and got up with artistic skill, more 
nearly resemble the senseless mummery of the selfright- 
eous Pharisee, than the effectual, fervent prayer of the 
righteous man. 

No person should attempt praying unless he feels the 
need of prayer, until he feels the demand for commu- 
nion, strong, urgent, irresistible ; then let him yield to 
the heavenly impulse ; let his soul come forth and drink 
of the waters of life, and feed upon the manna of 
heaven. 

T come now to consider another essential feature of 
worship, which is praise. Praise, like prayer, by the 
ignorant devotee is supposed to affect the condition of 
the divine Mind toward the worshipper. They suppose 
that the divine Being is peculiarly gratified with such 
marked attention and ) 
false ideal they attribute to God the same 
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y are the voicings forth of the divine 
existere, to attract man to the divine esse. : 
Hence it is that man has within him ani impulse to 

praise God, and that impulse cannot be satisfied without 

that which shall be to it a manifestation of the divine 
character as a subject of praise. 

From the foregoing, our conclusion is that worship 
ronsists of prayer and praise. Prayer is the exercise of 
‘the individual designed to bring him into conscious union 
with God, that he may unfold his being in harmony with 
the perfection of the divine character, and thus be made 
receptive of divine love, wisdom, and power from their 
infinite and eternal fountain. And praise is the true 
expression or manifestation of that love, wisdom, and 
power in all our relations in life. It is the setting forth 
of the perfections of the Divine character in the exter- 
nal world, that those in the external may measurably 
pereeive and adore the eternal Father; or as Christ 
expressed it, it is letting the light so shine before men, 
that others seeing our good works shall honor and glo- 
rify God. 

This exercise of praise also reacts upon ourselves. 
Like the performance of every other duty, it blesses the 
individual, while its exercise looks to the blessing of 
others. The individual engaged in truly setting forth 

. ofthe divine character that others may per- 
ceive them, naturally comes into those perfections in his 
own character, and thus in his external being comes in- 
to divine harmony, and thus becomes sanctified in bis 
entire being, and dwells in God and God in him. 

Such, then, being the nature of true worship demand- 
ed by the soul, the next question for consideration is, can 
any outward form be adopted which will aid the individ- 
ual in coming into the true condition of worship with- 
out leading into error? And if an outward form can 
be adopted which will aid one class of minds, will it be 
adapted to all classes of minds? These questions must 
be answered by a careful examination into the nature 
and egnstitution of mind in its various stages of devel- 
opment. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that mind, in 
every stage of development, demands some form of wor- 
ship. The history of the human family demonstrates 
the existence of such demand. ‘The different nations of 
the earth, presenting almost every phase of mental de- 
velopment, have attempted to supply that demand by 
the various forms of worship which they have adopted, 
and their various forms are expressive of their develop- 
ment. This fact has already been referred to as an in- 
dication of the religious nature being innate in man. 

Such being the case, that system of philosophy whieh 
makes no provision for the development and cultivation 
of this nature will fail of the acceptance of man, be- 
cause it will fail of supplying him with what his inmost 
nature requires; also that system of philosophy which 
adopts any form of worship as applicable to all classes 

_ of minds, will tend to lead into constant error ; and 
while it 
equally instrumental in cursing others. 
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“in the divine esse. To oe pper 6 
is fein het le is the great Positive of the 
universe, acting as it were by mechanical law. The 
worship suited to this class of mind must deal much 
with doctrine relating to physical and metaphysical phil- 
osophy ; it must deduce truths from phenomena, and. 
awaken feeling by the exercise of thought. 

The intellectual worshipper, in his highest perception 
of the love principle which is necessary to fit him for 
divine communion, supposes that love to man, good-will 
or charity to the neighbor, is the perfection of charac- 
ter ; consequently he looks for no higher gratification of 
his spiritual nature than what flows from a conscious- 
ness of having done well, in fulfilling the demands of 
charity. 

This class of mind is inclined to be proud, vain and 
conceited. It looks upon religion, in its highest aim 
and end, as designed to make men moral, human and 
upright in their various relations in life. That end 
being tolerably secured, they look for nothing further 
as its fruits in this life. If they feel the impulse to 
worship at all, it is cold, stiff, and formal. Those who 
do not feel the impulse, look upon all exercises of that 
character as manifestations of weakness and folly. 


Those who are developed in the celestiality of their 
being feel more imperatively the demand for true wor- 
ship. There is an almost constant going forth of this 
inward desire and aspiration after the Divine of the uni- 
verse. They see in the formal worship of the world a 
gross perversion of that impulse of the soul, They 
perceive the false ideals which give rise to false motives 
and false hopes on the part of these outside worshippers ; 
they cannot therefore unite with them without lending 
aid and influence to these false ideals and hopes; and 
this they cannot consistently do. 

Being in the inmost of their being, 
cessity for wy particular form.o 
God by an inward consciousness, lovity 
nate affinity, they need no exterior influence, 
motive to induce in them the exercise of trae w 
Prayer and praise go up as a divine exhalation from | 
their souls without preceding thought, witl 
ing effort. They feel no necessity of visiting 
lem or Mount Gerizim to worship and adore the 
Father ; for he is present at all times and in all 


they feel no ne- 


ready to receive. | a 


They need no external form, they need no sacr 
canon or rubric, because in their worship they are in # 
divine esse which is without form, and they perceive the. 
_ divine esse by the influx of that esse into their con: 
scious being. Their worship consists in the outgoing of | 
their inmost souls to unite and commune with God, z t 
is rewarded by the inflowing of the divine spirit, i 
fusing life, light, and joy. Thus they realize that Ge 
is a Spirit, and they know what it is to worship him in 
spirit and in truth, 

These inmost worshippers perform no religious servi 
from a sense of duty or obligation ; they worship not in 
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 initiatory to an extensive scheme of systematized effort, 
embracing a broad extent of country,—and contemplat- 


to submit a course of instruction 


ready to impart his wisdom, love and power as they are} - 


| order of society is to be; but it is quite impossible 


bringing about needed results for the good of humanity. 
As will be seen, it is claimed that this movement is but 


ing the founding of several remedial institutions, com- 
bining the highest possible advantages ; and, further- 
more, that this scheme of itself is but initiatory to still 
broader and grander undertakings for human elevation. 
Its execution depends, of course, upon the-eo-operation 
of philanthropic persons in the body, and we sincerely 
hope the beneficent powers above may be so seconded 
in their plans that all may ere long be realized—although 
it is not wise to be too sanguine of a near accomplish- 
ment: “Tall oaks from little acorns grow,” but they 
are usually a long while about it. 

Mr. Tiffany next addressed the company at some 
length, exhibiting very clearly the philosophy of healing 
mediumship, and showing the necessity not only of a 
high state of physical health, but also of high moral and 
Spiritual attainments on the part of one who would be a 
channel of purely healthful influences to others. Other 
addresses were made, through Mr. Greenleaf, of Haver- 
hill; Mrs. Huntley, of Providence ; Miss B. E. Gibson, 
of Rindge, N. H., and by Mr. John Orvis, of Boston ; 
the three former speaking in the state of trance. A 
series of appropriate rules for the direction of the estab 
lishment, from a spiritual source, was presented ; and 
we also learn that a private address, from the same source, 
was given to the Matron of the Institute,(Mrs. Jenness) 
suggesting to her the desirableness of becoming qualified 
for Some of the more difficult and delicate duties of the 
medical profession, and proposing at a suitable season 
on obstetrics and’ 
her means of quali 
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‘company dispersed, doubtless generally gratified and ine 
ed by the developments of the occasion. ‘Phe fol- 
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reach a culminating point without much previous 


_ aration, Prominently, mind isto be acted upon, _Per- 


sons are not only to be brought. to see the evils, re- 
sultant from the present condition of things, but their 
minds need to be so illuminated, that they can 


view of any reward which is to follow therefrom; they | to 


are not in bondage to their hopes or their fears. 
worship is the spontaneous breathing forth of their in- 
most being ; they perform all from an inward love and 
delight. Being united with God in their conscious esse, 
they harmonize with the divine existence, and thus they 
are clothed with the wedding garment, and can sit down 
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: e for the broad and ex- 

_ pansive views it sets forth, as well as for the more than’ public mind 
hints it contains of the existence of something like com- | PY?" 
prehensive plans, on the part of higher intelligences for | oe" 


favorable moment 
be here 
ire to be more thor- 


| cugbly instructed and qualified to hold important rem- 


edial positions. These lectures, carefully recorded by 
an able reporteress, may be studied, their value judged 
of, and their teachings applied, as circumstances, from 
time to time, may be considered favorable. 

At this present moment the New England public 
mind should and will be turned to this Institution, and 
as applications for aid shall, from time to time, multiply, 
so will prominent persons be raised up, qualified and 
instructed to communicate such instruction, and afford 
such remedial aid, as the exigencies of the hour require. 

Getting one remedial institution on a firm basis,— 
becoming as it will, to some extent, a model for kindred 
institutions, — with considerable ease, the remedial 
branch of effort may be nationally extended ; opening 
to the minds of intelligent persons the necessity also of 
having a Depository, where remedies can be obtained 
at economic rates; where the purest wines and other 
stimulants can be commanded; where the finest fruits 
can be purchased ; which Depository, also, will receive 
such aid as persons in the Spirit-Life are capable of 
communicating. It is essential, not only that wise 
counsels be given of a remedial character, but that the 
purest remedies be easily commanded. 

Founding one Depository in the metropolis of New 
England, it will become a model for other co-operative 
Depositories in the American nation, so that informa- 
tions of a business and remedial character can be easily 
transmitted from location to location. New Orleans has 
its remedials, New England has others. Inasmuch as 
it would be difficult for the diseased to travel to loca- 
tions where the remedies are grown, it is wiser to trans- 

| Bs ae tt Yak 
seution, then, in the light of a 
t@ other and yet more systematic 
efforts, persons 4a the ispirit-life interested in labors of 
this beneficent character now this night, and henceforth 
Pledge themselves to aid in labors of a humanitary 
character, as commenced in this edifice. They look 
ind of the matron, observe her 
fidelity to principle, kmow her interest in human develop- 
ment, and feel that they shall be able in various ways 
‘to strengthen her nd encourage her heart. ‘The 
leading mind of this i titution has within himself al- 
most exhaustless resources of a magnetic and impartive 
character. Magnetism is an essential to bodily and 
mental harmony. Securing to himself that degree of 
quiet which is essential, exercising quite freely in,the 
open air, favorably eireumstanced, agreeably surrounded, 

dily powers can be very much in- 

the spirit-life interested in his 
end to him the right hand of reme- 
would encourage him to study great 
ad mind, to follow his highest im- 
fully do in love and wisdom that 
be opened to his view; laboring not 

8 a8 shall promote his individual in- 
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tate -_ #IMAGINARY GINARY DELUSIONS. ” ; . 

Dr. Wm. M. Cornell, of this city, in writing on 
“ Clerical Health” in The Congregationalist, goes out 
of his way to make a bungling drive at Spiritualism 
and cognate subjects. The Dr., like many other doc- 
tors, both of medicine and divinity, seems to labor 
under the very self-complacent hallucination, that any 
thing which he has not learned is not worth knowing. 

All things not Jaid down by “ orthodox” medical or 
theological authorities are to him ‘« delusions and vaga- 
ries.” He confines himself, however, to sweeping ea- 
cathedra denunciations, without deigning to descend 
into the arena of careful inquiry or sound argument. 
Mesmerism he disposes of thus summarily : 


“Take ‘ Mesmerism.’ No fallacy or deception was 
ever more thoroughly exposed and refuted, than were 
the pretensions of Mesmer and his coadjutors, by the 
‘commission’ appointed by the King of France to in- 
vestigate this matter ; of which commission, Dr. Frank- 
lin, then the American minister, at France, was one. 
So thorough was the exposure, and so complete the 
discomfiture, that the wonder lost all its charm, and 
Mesmerism sunk into degradation only to be revived in 
our times.” 

It would seem as if a moment’s reflection would 
have shown any thinking man that the fact that Mes- 
merism as survived the alleged “exposure” and 
“ discomfiture,” is sufficient proof that the work was 
not thoroughly done, — that there is something in the 
matter which the French commission did not meet and 
expose. Such at least is now the general consent of 
intelligent minds throughout the world. 

Both. Mesmerism and Spiritualism, our astute Doctor 
pronounces “‘ imaginary delusions.” He is nearer cor- 
rect in this phraseology than he meant to be. ‘The idea 
that they are delusions is wholly * imaginary” on the 

ensible: r 
believe in Mesmerism 
and admit the facts of Spiritualism, must feel compli- 
mented in finding themselves reckoned by this orthodox 
brother as the victims of a “ distempered imagination.” 

In the course of his lucubrations our sage Doctor 
refers to the following fact: 

“Plato, an Athenian philosopher, the pupil of 
Socrates, more than 350 years before the Christian 
Era, had his clairvoyant, his slave, whom, when he 
wished to amuse his friends, he threw into the Mes- 
meric state, and sent over Athens, to look into his 
neighbors’ parlors and kitchens, and report what they 
were doing.” 

How this fact can make against the reality of clair- 
voyance now, the Doctor does not tell us. If it was 
real in Plato’s time, or in the time of Daniel or Jesus, 
we do not see why it may not be in our time. It prob- 
ably takes “‘ orthodox” logic to show the contrary. 

Dr. Cornell concludes with some excellent advice to 
clergymen, which, if heeded, will introduce a revolution 
at once in mundane affairs. We trust it will be uni- 
versally regarded : 

“ But, it is an 
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In the evening Mr. T. spoke, with much clearness 
and force, of the characteristics of a true or pure inspira- 
tion ; but we have not room for even a synopsis of his 
remarks. 

Next Sunday, the platform is to be occupied by Mr. 
Austin E. Srumons, of Woodstock, Vt., who Speaks in 
a state of entire unccnsciousness. Mr. S. is a young 
man of great amiability and uprightoess of character 
whose personal acquaintance we have long enjoyed. The 
influences which usually control him are of a philosophic 
or rationalistie character, rather than what is generally 
termed “religious.” Among his native.green hills, we 
have heard through bis lips discourses exhibiting logic, 
eloquence, learning, and the higher qualities of mind, not 
often strpassed. Like all others, however, of this class 
of speakers, the quality of the discourse depends much 
upon the surrounding conditions and atmospheres. We 
know not to what extent the stifled, mercenary, conven- 
tional atmosphere of the metropolis may affect his in- 
spirations, but shall be prepared for considerable abate- 
ment from the free utterances of the mountains. He 
will doubtless, however, be worthy the hearing of all. 
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Epucatron.— If we were to reduce to a single 
maxim the concentrated wisdom of the world, on the 
subject of practical education, we should but enunciate 
a proposition which we think will command your assent, 
but which, we fear, is not incorporated as it should be, 
into the practice of schools and families. That prin- 
ciple is, that in educating the young you serve them 
most effectually, not by what you do for them, but by 
what you teach them to do for themselves. This is the 
secret of all educational development. We talk of self- 
education as if it were an anomaly. In one sense of 

word all education is obtained simply by the exer- 
on of our own minds. And this is self-education ! 
ha®@eseducation mean? Net-nducation.” 

We cut the above from one of our “ religious **ex- 
changes. We know not its author, but the principle 
stated will doubtless be accepted at once by most ** re- 
ligious ” readers. Yet it is one which intelligent Spirit- 
ualists consider as of the highest moment, to the old as 
well as to “ the young,”—to spiritual or religious edu- 
cation as well as to mental and physical ; and one, too, 
which is thoroughly subversive of the authoritative mode 
of teaching, common with religionists. Education— 
from the Latin words e and ducere, to lead out, to draw 
forth—is properly the bringing out of powers, faculties, 
perceptions, which are within the individual soul. It is 
the opposite of ¢xducation or instruction. It implies 
that each human being has within himself truth-dis- 
cerning powers which he is bound to develop and has a 
right to use, and over which no outside influence or au- 
thority has any just control. 

That modern Spiritualism, with all its contradictions 
and absurdities, intermingled with glorious truths, is eal- 
culated to promote a true education, by throwing each 
individual on his and her own personal responsibility for 
everything which they accept as truth; and that it is 
better calculated to do this than are the popular modes 
of authoritative instruction, which cram the mind with 
dogmas that it is required to assent to, whether they 
seem true or false—must, we think, be too apparent to 
need Farther srgomieat ("  ” 
foil! % Lmaie.! RE FACTS. — by ait Ys 
Mr. J. Howard writes us from Norwich, Conn., as follows :— 

I wish to state some facts that have come under my 
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they were on the table, before raising it? 
were, With no little positiveness, not seeming 
prehend his own and his compeer’s discomfiture, in his 
surprise at this new phase. For, while at first the 
sounds were on the table, they were afterwards on the 
floor, for he could feel them, as he said. So were these 
will-power antagonists obliged to acknowledge, as they 
did, that they could not stop the sounds. 

“Mrs. Coan afterwards sung, accompanied by a melo- 
deon, while the sounds, by request, kept time to the 
music. 

The next day, I had, with my daughter, a private 
sitting with Mrs. Coan, at her rooms, and will as 
briefly as I can, give what occurred, as to matters of 
test of intelligence outside of, in part, and to some ex- 
tent wholly, of any possible knowledge common to any 
one of us present. My daughter (a child of nearly 
twelve years) was allowed to begin with such intérro- 
gatories as she might desire. Mrs. Coan gave her 
some pieces of paper, say two inches square, and blank 
of course, on each of which I told my daughter to write 
the name of some deceased friend, and fold them with- 
out saying anything. She wrote on five or six, and 
when folded they were so nearly alike, as to make it 
‘altogether unlikely that she could tell one from the 
other, especially after Mrs. Coan had completely mixed 
them by the hand on the table. Mrs. Coan and myself 
sat where it was impossible to tell what she might have 
written, and besides, we were engaged in conversation 
concerning the evening previous. When thus far, Mrs. 
Coan took one of the ballots, and holding in the fingers, 
asked if a spirit was present, whose name was written 
in the paper she then held. A sound signifying No, 
was the answer to two or three, and after these came 
three sounds to another,—or Yes. Putting all the 
others to one side, she carefully placed this paper by 
itself, as yet unfolded. Of course neither of us could 
tell what was in that specific paper. Then desiring the 
spirit answering to the question, to spell out its name, 
Mrs. Coan took a card, on which was the alphabet in- 
discriminately placed, and passing her pencil rapidly 
from letter to letter — as fast as most telegraphic oper- 
ators. can work, three sounds came to the different 
letters, and they were written down, by Mrs. Coan, 
without regard to what might be given; as is evident, 
by what was said afterwards. The letters were, M-r-p-o 
-t-t-e-r. When done, as was signalled by the sounds, 
Mrs. Coan, taking up the paper, and manifesting some 
little surprise, said, “This does not spell anything, 
there must be some mistake, I think.’’? Not being able 
to follow her in taking down the letters, I desired to 
see the paper on which the letters were written. Upon 
looking at it, I said, make a capital P there, and you 
will see, though I could not comprehend why MZ. Pot- 
ter, should be spelled, till the tell-tale expression of my 
child said it was right. "The ballot was then opened, 
and on it was the Mr. Porrer. She had in mind her 
grandfather of that name, though at the moment, she 
could not think of his first name, or initials, and so 
wrote as she did. The spirit afterwards gave the first 
name by alphabet. After several questions and answers, 
the alphabet, was again called for, and the following 
came,—‘‘ My dear sister, I am happy to meet you. 
Willie.” i 
_ In this little message there was to myself, a peculiar 
test, in proof of spirit-friends knowing what their 
earth-friends are do Ss My family consists at present 
of four children. The second child was named Harriet 
Louisa. The next was named Frances Alpha, 
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Mr. Macy, for his many private vir- 
tues and great public spirit, has left an example worthy 
of imitation. His loss will be severely felt by his af- 
flicted family, and deeply lamented by the whole com- 
munity in which ‘he lived. He was a devoted husband, 
father and friend, and pre-eminent in the discharge of all 
the duties appertaining to these yarious relations. He 
was unsurpassed in his energy, enterprise and public 
spirit, and was withal a devoted Spiritualist, and depart- 
ed this life in the firm and confident belief of entering on a 
plane of everlasting Progression. He stood, where every 
true Spiritualist should stand, on the broad platform laid 
down by Christ, of love to God and his neighbor, and to 
the best of his ability, endeavored to perform the duties 
consonant with his belief. His bereaved widow entertains 
the same belief; and the greatest consolation she has in 
this sudden and trying bereavement is, that she can still 
communicate with her husband as a “‘ ministering spir- 
it” from another sphere of existence. 

Mr. Maey was drowned on the 24th instant about 4 
o’clock p.m. On the morning of the next day, and be- 
fore any rumor had been received of the burning of the 
steamer, my daughter, who has at times exhibited dif- 
ferent phases of mediumship, saw shadows entering and 
flitting across her room. She related this fact to the 
family, and said she was impressed that it betokened bad 
news. In the afternoon the news was received of the 
burning of the boat, and a rumor that Mr. Macy was 
on board. This rumor was not believed by Mrs. Macy 
or by his friends, because they knew he started for Lake 
Superior, and was not expected back for several days. 
In the night, after the family had retired, my daughter 
discovered a bright light in the sitting-room opening into 
hers, and this shadow which she had jndistinctly seen in 
the morning, now appeared in the shape and proportions, 
and with the features, of Mr. Macy. She informed her 
mother of the fact, and of the light in the other room, 
which then disappeared, and exclaimed, *‘ Mr. Macy is 
drowned !” Another daughter, who has also had differ- 
ent phases of mediumship, sleeping in another part of 
the house, saw about the same time the shadowy form 
and the light in the room, as described above. Before 
she had heard the name of the steamer, and before there 
was any rumor even of the manner in which he perished, 
she was influenced to take her pen, and wrote “ Niagara” 
—‘‘he was drowned, by the upsetting of the small- 
boat.” The neat day, for the first time, was brought the 
news of the manner in which he was drowned, by the 
upsetting of the small-boat as it was being let down at 
the stern of the steamer! Now, let skeptics account for 
these manifestations in any other mode than on the spir- 
itual theory. His spirit undoubtedly sought the first 
opportunity to manifest itself to his friends, and that, too, 
in advance of the news which afterward confirmed these 
manifestations. 


For the New England Spiritualist. 
A SPIRITUAL TREAT. 


Frrenp Newron :—As you are always pleased to 


| receive matters of interest which go to prove that the 


so-called spiritual.phenomena of the present day are 
not of mundane origin, I will, with your consent, give 
to your readers a statement of as they oceurred in 
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land would be like the one erected by them here. If 
they would wear around themselves the wampum belt of 
kind feelings, and sit down upon the blanket of purity. 

' of purpose, and smoke the pipe of peace with all with 
whom they associated in this hunting-ground ; then in 
the spirit hunting-ground, they would he covered with 
the same white blanket of purity that the 
would have wrapped around all his children. 
Each speaker maintained his own peculiar charac- 
teristics. The statesman was the statesman still,—the 
poet’s lively imagination had received new fire by his 
sojourn in the higher spheres ; while the Indian, nature’s 
child at first, was in all his words and action nature’s 
child still. But the question I proposed to ask is this : 
Supposing that the medium was capable while in her 
normal state, to say and do all that was done there : 
will some of our D. D.’s, or Drs., tell us by what power 
she was upheld for the two hours she poured forth such 
floods of eloquence as to perfectly entrance her hearers, 
so that for most of the time the slightest noise or move- 
ment could have been heard in any part of the hall : 
and yet when the influence left her, she felt not the 
least mental, and but slight physical exhaustion from the 
effort? Webster well remarked that the cnstrument 
had just risen from her couch of sickness, on which 
she had been confined for the past twenty-four hours, 
and was scarcely able to sit in her chair, and quite un- 
able to stand where she did, were it not for the influence 

of spirit-friends that surrounded her. T. Neos 


NOTE PROM DR. MAYHEW. 


Barre, Mass., Oct. 14th, 1856. 
Dear Bro. Newton :— 

I desire through your columns to greet the various 
friends of Truth and Spiritual Progress, residing in 
this State, in the county of Berkshire, and in the coun- 
ties of Franklin, Hampshire, and Hampden lying upon, 
and west of the Connecticut river ; and to inform them, 
—that having now completed my labors Eastward, I am 
prepared to receive their applications—to lecture, where- 
ever my services may be deemed desirable. 

I should feel obliged, if they would write without 
delay, and direct to me, at Greenfield, Mass., where I 
expect to speak on Sunday next, Oct. 19th. 

Bro. Coles and Mrs. Coan are requested not to forget 
Barre ; the friends here will be happy to receive them. 

Yours for Truth and Humanity, 
Jno. Maynew. 


Austin E. Simmons of Woodstock, ¥t., will be in Boston dur- 
ing the last week in October, and is prepared to answer calls to 
lecture in the vicinity, He may be addressed at this office, * 


ANGEL COMPANIONS, 

My heart was filled with love, and a kind thought 
was infused into my mind, which I knew to be the sug- 
gestion of an attendant spirit ; then I went forth to the 
performance of an unpleasant and delayed duty. Now, 
my duty performed, a calm, peaceful delight takes pos- 


| session of my soul, and my heart is full of gratitude 


towards my angel-friend, whose gentle love and untiring’ 
patience permeated my selfish nature. Far more true, 
I feel, are our spiritual than our natural friends. 


No selfish motives are mingled with their ‘kindness, | 


Great Spirit | 
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i nee, a8 clearly proved as chemistry, or any 
sciences Also on its Philosophy and its Uses, em- 


‘bracing as may be demanded in any locality, much ot little of the |’ Th 
wide range of earnest thought and vital truth which this vast and. 


important subject affords. He may be addressed at 15 Franklin 
st., in, Mass. ' 

Join M. Srran will answer calls to attend free meetings on 
Sundays, for directly practical purposes, during the months of 
September, October, and November. Address J. M. Span; 
Melrose,. Mass. Melrose is seven 


Boston and Maine Railroad. House, second east of the depot. 


STEPHEN Morsz, ‘The Blind Sculptor,” of Springfield, Mass., 
will lecture on Modern Spiritualism, when desired. 


Let it be understood that in announcing these names, we make 
no endorsement of the teachings of these several speakers, 
Those who speak in the normal state-are expected to present 
their individual views of truth, each in his or her own way; 
while those who are used as instruments for disembodied intelli- 
gences do not themselves undertake to be responsible for what is 
spoken. Truth must bear her own credentials: 


es 
MEETINGS IN BOSTON AND VICINITY. 
Austin E. Smtmons, of Woodstock, Vt.; will lecture at the 


Music Hall on Sunday next, 26th inst., at 3 P. M. and at 7 P.M.- 


Admittance to each lecture 10 cents. 


Mertines tn Bratrie Street, No. 15, at the Hall of the 
“Spiritual Association,” on Sundays, morning, afternoon, and 
evening; also Saturday evenings. Speaking usually by entranced 
mediums. Admission free. Rooms open at all times during the 
week for information respecting Spiritualism, interviews with 
mediums, sale of books and Papers, &c, 
Thursday evenings. 


MeEtreds Iv CwaPwan Harz, School st.—On Sunday after- 
noons, Conference Meetings, relating strictly to the Phenomena 
and Philosophy of Spiritualism, In the evening, Discussions of 
Philosophical and Reform questions, Circles for development in 
the morning at 10 o'clock. Admittance to all meetings, 5 cents, 

Question for consideration next Sunday evening: 

Is the present Marriage System the best that can be devised to 
promote the welfare and the Progressive development of the 
race? 

P. I. Bracker. 

MEETINGS IN CHELSBA, on Sundays, morning and evening, 
at Guild’s Hall, corner of Hawthorn and Bellingham streets, 
D. F. Gonparp, regular speaker. Seats free, 


SS 
SPECIAL NOTICEs. 

Hoprepatrz Home Scuoon. —The next (winter) term of this 
school will commence on the first Thursday (the 6th) of Novem- 
ber. Parents and guardians wishing to place their children or 
wards under constant and healthful moral and social influences, 
may here find an opportunity of realizing their wishes, For cir- 
culars, containing particular information, please address either of 
the principals. 

Wit114M 8. Haywoon, Princi 
Azsis 8. Haywoon, : mncipsla, 


Horxzpatr, (Milford) Mass., Sept. 23, 1856, oct. 44 


Rey. Urtan Crank anp Lapy’s REMovaL To AuBURN, N.Y. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark have changed their residence from Williams- 
burg to Auburn, N.Y,, and propose to make Central and Western 
New York their principal field of spititual labor, They will 
answer calls together; or Mr. Clark will stand ready to officiate 
alone at marriages. and funerals, and as a lecturer, psychometer, 
and healing medium. After the 25th inst., they will also be pre- 
pared to receive a few patients and visitors, who may be desirous 
of testing the spiritual cure. 


A BEAUTIFUL GIFT BOOK, 
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From their high and heavenly homes, in love and pity, | 
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I, Mass., Trance Speaker, |} 
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Almeda Dexter, Healing Medium, gives notice that she wil] 
Mass., three days of each week, Tuesdays, 


Healing Physi- 
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ALAND WOOD. Allen Putnam & Co., of Roxbury 
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RY. SWAIN, Dentist, Columbus, 
Satisfaction guaranteed in all cases, and prices reasonable, 
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With thee, with thee, when sounds of toil are over, 
And waning daylight softly seeks repose, 
‘And voices, many-toned, from bough and river, 
‘With sweet low murmur hymn the bright day's close— 
Like these loved tones of nature, comes to me” 
The consciousness that I am still with thee. 


With thee, with thee, though forest, plain, and river, 
Make wide the distance which between us lies,— 
These to the spirit prove nor check nor barrier, 
<< Only a veil to ken of mortal eyes. 
Though morn or eve thy form I may not see, 
There is sweet consciousness that thou'art still with me. 
(PortLand TRANSCRIPT 


THE BEST ESTATE. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN. 


The Heart hath its own estate— 
The Mind it hath its wealth untold; 
It needs not fortune to be great, 
While'there’s a coin surpassing gold. 


No matter which way fortune leans, 
Wealth makes not happiness secure; 
A little mind hath little means— 
A narrow heart is always poor. 


Stern Fate the greatest still enthrals, 
And Misery hath its high compeers ; 
For Sorrow enters palace halls, 
And queens are not exempt from tears. 


The princely robe and beggar’s coat, 

The scythe and sword, the plume and plough, 
Are, in the grave, of equal note— 

Men live but in the eternal “‘ Now!” 


Still Disappointment tracks the proud, 
The bravest ’neath defeat may fall ; 

The high, the rich, the courtly crowd 
Find there’s calamity for all. 


Tis not the house that honor makes— 
True honor is a thing divine ; 
It is the mind precedence takes— 
Itis the spirit makes the shrine! 
So keep thou yet a generous heart, 
A steadfast and contented mind ; 
And not till death consent to part + 
With that which friend to friend doth bind. 


What's uttered from the life within 
Is heard not by the life without; 
There’s always.something to begin 
*Twixt life in faith and life in doubt. 
But grasp thou TRuTH—though black appears 
The rugged path her steps have trod— 
She'll be thy friend in other spheres, 
Companion in the world of God. 


THE BUD THAT BLOOMED. 

Mr. Calvin Whiting furnishes us with the following, which he 
first communicated to the Evening Traveller some*two years 
since :— 

' During a part of his short life on this earth he was 
“passionately fond” of flowers and plants, and in 
assisting me in their cultivation. One of the last even- 
ings of his life, then in good health, he was busily 
engaged among the: — he was taken ill early the next 
morning, and died in two days. The day after his 
decease, I asked a well-known poet (C. 8.) to write for 
me a verse or two to suspend on a branch of a beautiful 
Juponiea, then in bloom; which he did, as follows : 

One little Bud adorned my bower, 
And shed sweet fragrance round— 
_ It grew in beauty hour by hour— 
Till, ah! the spoiler came in power, 
And crushed it to the ground. 
Yet not forever in the dust, 
beauteous Bud shall lie. 
No! in the garden of the Just, 
Beneath God’s eye, I trust, 
" *T-will bloom again on high. . 
T have been es ee in vataniealiaa. with wh 


called upon to record. ih ts pltent Xe 
case of Dr. Franklin, that while 


on the im- 
| portance and necessity of good works as the sum of all | 
religion, he does not expect by them to merit the joy 


| and happiness of heaven. 


-—s- Paitavenpnta, June 6th, 1753. 

Dear Sir: 1 vesetved your kind letter of do 98. 
stant, and am glad to hear you increase in strength. I 
hope you will continue mending till you recover your 
former health and firmness. Let me know whether 
you still use the cold bath, and what effect it has. 

As to the kindness you mention, I wish it could have 
been of more service to you, but if it had, the only 
thanks that I should desire is, that you would be equally 
ready to serve any other person that may need your 
assistance, and so let good offices go round, for mankind 
are all of ‘a family. 

For my own part, when I am employed in serving 
others, I do not look upon myself as conferring favors, 
but as paying debts. In my travels, and since my set- 
tlement, I have received much kindness from men to 
whom I shall never have an opportunity to make the 
least direct return ; and: numberless mercies from God, 
who is infinitely above being benefited by our services. 
These kindnesses from men I can only return on their 
fellow-men ; and I can only show my gratitude for these 
mercies from God by a readiness to help His other chil- 
dren and my brethren; for I do not think thanks and 
compliments, though repeated meckly, can discharge 
our real obligations to each other, and much less those 
to our Creator. 

You will in this see my notions of good works, and 
that 1 am far from expecting heaven by them. By 
heaven we understand a state of happiness, infinite in 
degree and eternal in duration. I can do nothing to 
deserve such rewards. He that for giving a draught of 


| water to a thirsty person should expect to be paid with 


a good plantation, would be modest in his demands com- 
pared with those who think they deserve heaven by the 
good they do on earth. Even the mixed, imperfect 
pleasures we enjoy in this world, are rather from God’s 
goodness than our merit; how much more so, then, the fe- 
licity of heaven! For my own part, I have not the vani- 
ty to think I deserve it, the folly to expect, nor the ambi- 
tion to desirefit ; but content myself in submitting to the 
will and disposal of Him that made me, who has hitherto 
preserved and blessed me, and in whose paternal good- 
ness I may well confide, that He will never make me 
miserable, and that even the afflictions I may at any 
time suffer shall tend to my benefit. 

Your great Masier thought much less of these out- 
ward appearances and professions than many of his 
modern disciples; he preferred the doers to the mere 
hearers ; the son who seemingly refused to obey his fa- 
ther, and yet performed his commands, to him that pro- 
fessed his readiness, and yet neglected the work ; the 
heretical though charitable Samaritan, to the unchari- 
table though sanctified priest; and those who gave food 
to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, raiment to the 
naked, entertainment to the stranger, and relief to the 
sick, though they never heard of his name, he declares 
shall be in the last day accepted, when those who ery 
Lord, Lord, who value themselves on their faith, though 
great enough to perform miracles, but have neglected to 
perform the works of benevolence, shall he rejected. 

The faith you mention has, doubtless, its use in the 
world. I do not desire to see it diminished, nor would 
T lessen it in any man ; but I wish it were more produe- 
tive of good works, works of kindness, charity, mercy, 
and publie spirit; not holiday-keeping, sermon-reading, 
or having performed church ceremonies, or making long | , 

prayers filled with flatteries and compliments, despised 
wise men, and. much less capable of vi 
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emn warning to all who neglect this great duty. Some 
time ago, I knew a man down at Marblehead Point—a 
fisherman—a desperate, wicked man, a profane swear- 
er, a drunkard, who never darkened the doors of the 
meetin’-house, or took delight in holy things. He had 
a family—a wife, three sons and two daughters—all bad 
as himself; all a-goin’ straight down to: hell as fast as 
their legs could carry them. But at last they were 
brought to their senses in this wise, and from limbs of 
Satan, transmogrified into children of light. Once up- 
on a time there was great trouble in the heads of this 
family. It was long since they had been mowed or 
raked, and so to speak, there was varmin in the grass. 
They all got desperate uneasy, and to come to the point 
at once, there was a loud ery for the fine-tooth comb. 

But, my friends, nobody knew where it was. It 
couldn’t be found! Tt couldn’t be found! And s0 it 
went on from bad to worse. Scratchin’ was of no use— 
"twas too bad for scratehin.’ Lookin’ wouldn’t do— 
*twas too bad for lookin’. ‘They hunted everywhere 
for the old fine-tooth comb—from garret to cellar, and 
from cellar to garret. They ransacked every closet 
and every drawer, but it couldn’t be found.’ Here 
the preacher paused, and looked around ; then went on 
in a low, solemn and earnest tone. ‘At length it was 
found. Who found it, I don’t know; but it was found, 
to the great joy and everlasting salvation of all that 
family. And, my friends, where do you think they 
found it? I say, where do you think they found it? 
A long pause— They found it in the old family Bible,’ 

(sotto voce.) ‘They found it in the old family Bi- 
ble,’ (erescendo.) ‘ They found it in the old family Bi- 
ble,” (in a voice of thunder,) ‘and the dust lay so 
thick on it that you might have written damnation on 
the kiver. Therefore,’ {in a tone of deep emotion,) 
my beloved brethren, search the Scriptures.’ 

Very likely it is of the same preacher that the following 
anecdote is told, in which, unluckily, he came off second 
best. Many years ago, when the new sects in New 
England began to break down the good old congrega- 
tional barriers, and make incursions into the sheepfolds 
of the regular clergy, a reverend divine, whomI well 
knew—a man, at once, of infinite eccentricity, good 
sense and good humor—encountered one of these irreg- 
ular practitioners at the house of one of his flock. 
They had a pretty hot discussion on their points of dif- 
ference, but, at length the interloper, finding more than 
his match at polemics, wound off by saying :—‘ Well, 
doctor, you'll at least allow that it was commanded to 
preach the gospel to every critter. ‘True,’ rejoined 
the doctor—‘ true enough. But then I never did hear 
that it was commanded to every “ critter’ to preach the 


gospel.’ ”? 


Love tHe Derartep.—The love that survives the 
tomb, says Irving, is one of the noblest attributes of the 
soul. If it had its woes, it has likewise its delights ; 
and when the overwhelming burst of {grief is calmed 
into the gentle tear of recollection, then the sudden 
anguish and convulsed agony over the present ruin of 
all that we most loved are softened away into pensive. 
meditation on all that was in the day of its loveliness. 
Who would root sorrow from the heart, though it may 
sometimes throw a passing cloud over the bright ieee of 

gayety, or spread a deeper sadness over the hour of gloom; | *inds. 
yet who would priecetany anes the song | pleasure | stein 
the he pane comin ‘No, there ia vaice 


‘a-going down to hell with their eyes | 
| shut; and here’s a ease in point, which affords: a sol- | 
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